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Singh,1 an indentured British Indian, who was chosen for the post of
honour of warning the inhabitants of Ladysmith during the siege, when-
ever a Boer shell was coming, by ringing a bell when perched in a tree,
at imminent risk to himself. This man was mentioned several times in
despatches by Sir George White.
The Hindus themselves claimed that the date of their scriptures was
veiled in the mist of antiquity, the scriptures themselves being God-given.
As against that, some Europeans contended that the scriptures were not
more than 3,000 or 4,000 years old. Mr. Tilak, a well-known Indian
Sanskritist, has, however, calculated that, from certain astronomical obser-
vations made in these works, they were at least 10,000 years old, although
they were only committed to writing some three hundred years after Christ.
The Vedas, as these scriptures were known, consisted of separate hymns,
each being held to cover a definite period, and quite independent of each
other. And, typically, not one author's name had passed down to pos-
terity! The Vedas had inspired the thought of many illustrious men of
the West, amongst whom might be mentioned Arthur Schopenhauer and
Professor Max Miiller.
Over two hundred millions of people professed Hinduism, and this
faith entered into their every act. The key-note of Hinduism on the spiritual
side was moksha, or salvation; that is, the final absorption of the Soul
in the Infinite Soul that pervades all things. In regard to religion, panthe-
ism was the chief characteristic, whilst, on the ethical plane, self-abnegation
was the most notable quality, with its corollary, toleration. In social matters,
the characteristic of caste was predominant, whilst the ceremonial character-
istic was the sacrificing of animals. At a time when the faith of the Hindus
had become more formal, Prince Gautama Buddha, having learnt the
spiritual worth of things during a prolonged period of contemplation,
commenced to teach that animal sacrifices were despiritualising, and that
the highest form of love was expressed by extending that toleration, which
was already a tenet of their faith, in the direction of refraining from killing
or otherwise detroying living things. Hinduism had never, as a religion,
been missionary, as were Christianity and Mahomedanism, but, under
King Asoka, the Buddhist priests were sent far and wide to propagate
the new belief. Buddhism had a reforming effect upon Hinduism, some-
what similar to that of Protestantism upon Catholicism, but there was
a great difference in the spirit underlying that reform. No Hindu bore
the Buddhist any ill-will, a statement that could not be made in reference
to the Protestants and Catholics. Buddhism was sometimes said to have
declined in India. This was not really so. The Buddhist priests had
endeavoured to propagate their faith too zealously, and had aroused the
jealousy, at the time, of the Hindu priesthood, who had driven the Bud-
dhists to the outskirts of the country, to Tibet, China, Japan, Burma and
Ceylon. But the spirit of the Buddhists remained in India, and actuated
every principle professed by the Hindus.
1 Vide Vol. Ill, p. 168 and Satyagraha in South Africa, Chapter IX*
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